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Co-ordinating Industrial Forces * 


By Max Mason, President 
University of Chicago 


HE essentials of drama are a conflict of interests. I used to teach mathe- 
matics and physics (and sometimes I wish I were still doing it), and in 
many of the problems that we had to solve in calculus and in physics as well 


it seemed to me that there was a real dramatic element. We used to make 
the sophomores find out what kind of beam should be cut from a log of cir- 
cular cross section in order that it might be as stiff as possible. An uninter- 
esting routine problem, you say, but once get it in your mind and you see the 
tendency of the beam to be wide. For the wider a beam is the stiffer it is, and 
certainly the deeper the beam is, the stiffer it is. These two tendencies were 
inevitably in conflict. If you have to cut it out of a given log, it cannot be 
both wide and deep at the same time. Somebody must lose either the breadth 
or the depth, and the answer, of course, is that you get the beam of maximum 
stiffness by a certain definite compromise between these conflicting interests. 

I won’t ask you to follow further into the domains of mathematics or 
physics, but will content myself with the statement that in almost every prob- 
lem that occurs in nature, the vast number of conflicting elements form a real 
drama. The final solution, the equilibrium of a set of forces, as the tempera- 
ture and the state of current set up in a coil under given conditions, is the 
result of the interplay of one force against another. Out of the vast array 
of conflicting interests comes at last the final solution. 

If that form of drama is in the realm of physical science, in the physical 
universe, how much more intense is the drama when we deal with human be- 
ings and attempt to bring into unified action all the specialists which the pres- 
ent world of industry has inevitably produced? We are indeed a vast unit, a 


_—_—. 


_* Presented at the dinner meeting of the A. M. A. Conference on Employee Representation held at 
Chicago, November 18 and 19, 1926. 
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very complex organization, and our industrial lite especially is indeed 
Chinese puzzle of conflicting interests. 


When different viewpoints come together, one of two things results— 
either the different viewpoints result in conflict or they result in CO-operation, 
and the spirit and method of treatment is the determining factor. You haye 
been in conference. In such conferences, it seems to me, one sees the very 
essence of modern social life. Life is lived not only in a most complex environ. 
ment, but in one which is continually changing. As soon as we adjust our. 
selves to one type of industrial society, a vast new set of interests arises; ney 
inventions are made, something happens in China that upsets the balance, and 
we have to go all over things again to adjust this complex mechanism to q 
new environment. Man lives in a continually changing environment, meeting 
the conditions of it, as he meets them he changes the environment. That cer- 
tainly is a problem for the men who are leaders of industry and directors of 
industrial relations in a broad way. They, more than any other group of 
people, are looked to for the solutions of our social, economic, and industrial 
difficulties. 


One must take the broad view and get a vision for the future. We are 
dealing with enormous forces. I think, by analogy, we can take an illustration 
from what happens to the earth’s crust and shrinking earth. Readjustment 
of the great strata underlying the soil is constantly taking place. Physical § 
measurements detect a given and continual flow of rocks, one strata past the 
other. As long as the flow takes place, as long as it is allowed to go on, no 
catastrophe results. But let these motions be stopped, the flowage dammed 
up, the forces accumulate to vast amounts and then disruption comes anda 
cataclysm results. Earthquakes occur as the result of the failure of the 
earth’s crust to meet regularly the changed conditions. 


Adjustment of Forces 


The same thing happens in our social and in our industrial life. Under 
the changing conditions in the interplay of the forces in operation, the vision 
can be taken, and must be taken, for the adjustment of these forces that give 
and take, so that we may meet the changing conditions without allowing the 
great forces to pile up into such enormous strength that there is a disruptive 
social process and a revolutionary end. 


So I see in your meetings and in your discussions, the highest function of 
organized society today—the function of the interchange of intelligence for 
meeting conditions of the future. We cannot overestimate the importanc 
of such things. Conscious of it or not, men of your type, meeting together 
to solve the daily problems of industries in a vast industrial nation, hold it 
the hollow of their hands the evolution of our industrial society. More than 
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in the case of cutting beams out of logs, or in any physical problem, drama 
is present, for every decision that is made, every increase in efficiency of 
operation or organization, spells itself clearly in terms of human happiness. 
To repeat, it is a wonderful decade when the leaders of industrial life recog- 
nize and take their responsibility for the happiness of mankind. 


Solving Problems of the Future 


I wish to give a word of appreciation of the privilege it is to me to be 
able to preside this evening and to meet with this group. We in universities 
are co-operating with you in solving the problems of the future. We must 
take the long-range vision as well, and in our research laboratories of the 
sciences and the humanities, we hope to find those new truths upon which the 
life of the future may be based, as indeed the great sciences of the past have 
made the life of today. Michael Pupin, in his laboratory, playing with little 
magnets and little wires, little caring that half a century later the whole of 
society would be organized on an electrical basis, was interested in the secrets 
of nature, a searcher for truth. So we in the universities are supporting that 
type of earnest, honest, and painstaking investigation into the laws of nature, 
that you in the years to come may profit from them and release man still more 
from human drudgery for the higher and more happy types of life. 


Comments on 
Why Is An Office Manager * 


: wan most significant point in Mr. Bergen’s questions regarding the posi- 

tion of the Office Manager impresses me as being the suggestion that the 
question of status may be over-emphasized in relation to the Office Manager’s 
position just as has been the case in relation to the development of several 
other special management functions which temporarily have needed special 
emphasis. 


Where and when an Office Manager is needed is a more important ques- 
tion to me than his exact status. It seems to me that the answer is dependent 
upon the size of the office to be managed. This in turn depends upon the 
nature of the business and its policies and I should think that the most helpful 
consideration of the problem would be to attempt a classification of the five 
or six main kinds of management structures which usually create a need for 
the pooling of office work under an Office Manager. 


When the office work in one set of offices has increased, there has been a 


*By H. B. Bergen, The Management Review, June, 1927. 
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tendency on the part of the sales, production, finance, and accounting heads 
to give insufficient attention to office management questions. Separately and 
individually these primary departments cannot maintain their own office man- 
agers economically. If the amount of office work is sufficiently large, how- 
ever, it is often advantageous to pool certain parts of the office work under 
one person, usually called the Office Manager, who then becomes something 
of an agent for the primary departments. 

An assumption that is often unwarranted is that because at a given time 
conditions create the need for an Office Manager it is necessary that the 
office be continued permanently. This assumption sometimes leads to difficulty 
because it provides an excuse for resisting necessary change. I should say, 
therefore, that the amount of office work to be done, the conditions prevailing 
in the offices at the time, and the person available to serve as Office Manager 
would have an important bearing on the answer to the question as to his status 
when, as, and if the office is necessary. 

Consideration of the problem presented by the status of the Office Man- 
ager again emphasizes the fact that one of the most expensive traditions still 
common in industrial management in the United States emerges from the 
static conception of organized effort as opposed to the dynamic. Until there 
is more skill applied in periodic reviews and re-arrangements of policies and 
methods over-emphasis of certain special functions will continue to be a 
management problem. 

Mark M. Jones. 


Af TER reading Mr. Bergen’s very interesting article on “Why is an Office 

Manager ?” the writer is inclined to agree with Mr. Bergen in that the 
activities of the office manager have shrunk considerably during the last ten 
years, or since the installation of various staff departments, such as research, 
employment, methods and standards, etc. 

The writer does not feel competent to discuss Mr. Bergen’s article at 
any great length, inasmuch as we have in our organization an individual hav- 
ing the title of office manager, but the office manager proposition is brought 
completely up to date, and consequently is not of the great importance that 
people like to think of an office manager job being, especially those who are 
in that particular field. 

At one time, the individual who carried the title of office manager in ouf 
organization bought his own office supplies, hired his own people, paid them 
pretty much what he wanted to, decided whether or not he would pay them 
for time off, laid out his own department, and ran it absolutely according to 
his own ideas. However, with the establishment of centralized payroll, em 
ployment and research departments, the various functions which the office 
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manager had been taking care of, which these new departments were at- 
tempting to do, were taken from under his control, so that at the present the 
duty accompanying that job is on the same plane as any other department 
head reporting to a division head, and the division head in turn reporting to an 
oficer of the company. 

The writer believes that this is the proper place for an office manager in 
an organization, and cannot see the desirability of an office manager appro- 
priating for himself, any of the functions of other departments and building 
such an elaborate department that he has to report to the president. 

The writer believes that the individuals who still think the office manager 
is on a par with the production manager, the plant maintenance manager, the 
sales manager, etc., have in mind still, the older type of organization, where 
the office manager did many of the functional jobs which have been broken 
down and given to groups of individuals to perform. 


E. Beck, Director Efficiency Division, 
Eli Lilly and Company. 


* * * 


i. his paper, “Why Is an Office Manager” Mr. Bergen has so carefully built 


his arguments that there is not much opportunity left for disagreement. 

He very readily disposes of the proposition, that an office manager could 
exercise line control over the office activities in a large organization, and with 
this we agree in general. 

In his discussion of the possibility of the office manager exercising func- 
tional control over office activities in a large organization, he divides his 
activities on a well recognized functional basis and then proceeds to show how 
the sixteen major problems of office management can, in his opinion, be better 
handled in other ways. First, he would leave the planning, investigation, and 
standardization of methods, appliances, and equipment to research; second, 
he would assign to the several functions he has set up, those activities in con- 
nection with office work which specifically appertain to those functions. With 
this we will also agree, with one exception. In our opinion it would be better 
to centralize all research activities rather than leave to each function the 
carrying on of its specialized research activities. 

The office service activities that are left, namely, filing, messenger and 
office boys, telephone and telegraph, porters, and elevator men, stenography 
and typewriting, duplicating and addressing may be, as he suggests, combined 
into an office service department, with a supervisor or superintendent in 
charge. However, in some large companies these and other general clerical 
activities might well be placed under an officer who could be called an office 
manager. 


We wonder why Mr. Bergen, after proving to his satisfaction that it is 
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not good organization in a Jarge company to establish the functional position 
of office manager, did not go ahead and discuss the problem of the office man. 
ager in a small business. 

In our experience we have seen many businesses, small and medium size, 
in which all the office work was centralized under an office manager. We 
have had the opportunity to make a careful survey of the office work in sey- 
eral organizations having this arrangement and in no one of the cases did we 
recommend or would we recommend a change in the set-up. 

These facts lead us to believe that the time has not yet come when we 
can dispense with the position of office manager. The question seems to be 
one of size of company. If it is physically possible to group under such an 
official the several office activities of a company so that he may exercise line 
authority over them then there is no violation of good principles of or- 
ganization. 


STANLEY P. FARWELL, Vice-President, 
Business Research Corporation. 


* * 


I READ with a good deal of interest Mr. Bergen’s article on the position 


of an Office Manager, and I am wholly in sympathy with the attitude 
which he takes. I am not sure even that I should go as far as he does in 
agreeing with the logic of Musil’s assignments of certain specialized functions 
of an office service department. It is a little hard to see for what reason man- 
agement of the force of porters and elevator men, for instance, should be 
assigned to such a department. 

There are organizations whose management functions are those com- 
monly associated with the term “office,” such as insurance companies and 
banking institutions. Most others, however, either produce or distribute mer- 
chandise, or perform services, with office work only incidental to the opera- 
tion of the chief divisions of the business, but with this work so integral a 
part of the divisions that it would not seem feasible to delegate either its line 
or functional management to a central office department. To put it another 


way, most of the large corporations maintain central offices which perform the | 


bookkeeping functions of the business, but there seem to be in all other main 
divisions, necessary jobs of the nature of office work which can be carried out 
only under the direction of the operating heads of the divisions. 

I quite agree with Mr. Bergen’s inference that it would not be good 
practice to establish the position of office manager in either a large or a smal 
company. 

WiuiaM H. Brxsy, Personnel Superintendent, 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


New Elements in American Business 
Efficiency 


America has experienced the most re- 
markable advance in productive efficiency 
in the history of the modern indust-ial 
system. During the past four years there 
has been a sustained stability and balance 
of employment for all kinds of labor. This 
is a situation that cannot be paralleled in 
the history of the country. With indus- 
trial peace, restricted immigration, high 
wage levels, and continuous employment, 
there have come a better relationship be- 
tween management and men, a_ better 
trained and organized labor force, and a 
material decrease in labor turnover. Ad- 
ditional new plant facilities have had a 
chance to come into action. Gradually 
the oft repeated remark of “doing a big 
business with no profit” grew fainter and 
died away in silence and now we are read- 
ing the record of marvelous achievement. 
Evidently a way out has been found by 
industrial management. The opportunity 
fo profits has in some way been restored. 


Capital’s contribution to managerial effi- 
ciency lies somewhere in the results of 
great sums of money expended for the en- 
largement, the construction, the re-equip- 
ment of industrial establishments. Size 
of industrial establishments cannot have 
contributed nearly as much as it formerly 
did. There has been a more complete 
utilization of plant than at any other 
period. Production has not been as sea- 
sonal in character as was formerly true. 
The most important factor in modern in- 
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dustrial efficiency is the more complete and 
stabilized utilization of the plant itself. 


There is also a striking tendency to- 
ward making the workman the director of 
energy. It is the accelerated movement in 
industry to substitute the use of brains for 
the use of muscle. Capital expenditures 
have made it possible, 

The introduction of labor saving de- 
vices may be attributed definitely and 
specifically to management. 


Some of the new elements in American 
business efficiency can be attributed to ad- 
ditional use of capital, some to a more en- 
lightened, effective and wise management, 
and some to labor. These new elements 
can be summarized as follows: 


1. There has been a greater capital ex- 
penditure, more wisely and effectively ap- 
plied. 

2. There have been introduced larger 
power units that have operated through 
new machinery to more effective produc- 
tive efforts. 

3. There has been an increase in size 
of plants, with consequent changes in pro- 
duction by certain industries; and, of con- 
siderably more importance, there has been 
a more complete and continuous utiliza- 
tion of plant facilities. 

4. In addition to larger, new-type ma- 
chinery with its many new inventions to 
save labor, there has been a growing and 
important utilization of mechanically oper- 
ated conveyors. 


5. The layout of the industrial plant, 
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both where new additions have been added 
and where new factories have been con- 
structed, particularly important where in- 
dustries are being relocated, has been given 
careful thought and consideration in the 
light of important studies made in scien- 
tific management. 

6. There has been in many industries a 
considerable elimination of excess variety 
in products, generally known as simplified 
practice. 

7. Engineering, chemical, economic, and 
statistical researches have placed the re- 
sults of their scientifid work at the dis- 
posal .of industrial managers, who have 
availed themselves of these practical re- 
sults more generously than in the past. 

8. There has been an extension of the 
so-called “hand-to-mouth” buying (that is, 
for immediate needs), with a consequent 
reaction to the advantage of productive 
efficiency. 

9. There has been a more adequate, ex- 
peditious, and dependable transportation 
service, which has contributed funda- 
mentally and essentially to many of the 
new activities that have added so greatly 
to productive efficiency. 

10. There has been, as a result of many 
incentives, better cooperation by employees. 
By C. S. Duncan. Harvard Business Re- 
view, April, 1927, p. 269:12. 


Four Tests of Manufacturing 
Effectiveness 

1. Are the workers enthusiastic? 2. 
Is the plant in good physical condition? 
3. Are the methods of operation up-to- 
date? 4. Does the product offer attrac- 
tive values? By B. A. Franklin. Manu- 
facturing Industries, May, 1927, p. 367 :2. 


Trends in Manufacturing 

The decline in the number of wage- 
earners from 1919 to 1925 in the United 
States is 6.7 per cent. During the same 
period the total value of product in terms 
of current dollars increased 1.5 per cent. 
This increase in individual wage-earner 
output is largely due to more efficient 
management. One of the developments of 
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efficiency has been the increased use of 
horse power per wage-earner, each worker 
having at his command in 1925 an average 
of 4.26 horse power. By National In. 
dustrial Conference Board. Service Let. 
ter, No. 371. Industry, April 16, 1927, p. 
4:1. 


Leadership in the Automobile Industry, 
1903-1924 

This intensely interesting study of the 
position of various companies in the auto. 
mobile industry covers such topics as: 
Movements between Production Groups, 
1903-1916, General Shifts in Position, 
Summary of Movements from Group to 
Group, Movements of Conspicuous Leaders 
Relative to Each Other, 1903-1924, and 
Causes of Changes in Leadership. 

Manufacturing proficiency, though both 
essential to success and difficult of attain- 
ment, is of little avail unless accompanied 
by sagacious market analysis. Supplying 
a product is but one side of manufacture in 
its full economic sense; suiting that prod- 
uct to the demands of the mass of its con- 
sumers is the complementary necessity 
without which industrial leadership cannot 
be long maintained. The automobile in- 
dustry’s history affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the consequences which attend its 
neglect. There is an interesting analysis 
of this principle as applied to the Ford 
case. By Ralph C. Epstein. Harvard 
Business Review, April, 1927, p. 281:12. 


Prosperity—Post War Model 

In the April 15, 1927 number of the 
Business Bulletin of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Dr. Leonard Ayres gives what 
is unqualifiedly the finest exposition of the 
fundamental business situation since the 
war. 

Despite these important differences in 
favor of last year over this year the pre- 
ponderance of probability seems to be 
against any important decline in general 
business activity during 1927. The basis 
for this conclusion is to be found in the 
probability that during the rest of this 
year the business will continue to be char- 
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acterized by the combination of high wage 
rates, gradually declining or stablized com- 
modity prices, and easy credit conditions 
that have been foremost among the con- 
trolling fundamentals of trade and indus- 
try during the past two years. The high 
level of wages creates great purchasing 
power among industrial workers and on 
the part of the general population. The 
stability of prices discourages commodity 
speculation, and makes for close adjust- 
ment between the production of goods and 
the demand for them. The abundance of 
credit facilitates business activity and en- 
terprise. 

Under these conditions any slowing 
down in production promptly runs into de- 
mands for goods, with the result that out- 
put quickly responds to meet the demands. 
The general result is a continuation of a 
high level of national income, but under 
conditions which produce disconcertingly 
keen business competition. The rewards 
of business are large in the aggregate,.but 
they are reaped by those who capture 
them by the efficiency and economy of 
their operations in markets which are dom- 
inated by the buyers rather than by the 
sellers. Business Bulletin, The Cleveland 
Trust Company, April 15, 1927, 4 pages. 


Business House-Cleaning Will Continue 


At no time for at least twenty years has 
there been such wide business divergence 
between various sections of the country 
and between individual concerns. Even in 
the same line of business we see one con- 
cern making fair profits while another is 
on the point of failure. One firm is able 
to meet falling commodity prices, while 
another is not. The fact that credit is 
abundant makes this possible. Excessive 
producing capacity is largely the cause. 
Competition is the most severe this busi- 
ness generation ever faced. 


This is not merely a temporary phase 
to “ride thru.” It is a commodity price 
situation that calls for permanent changes 
—new methods, new systems and perhaps 
an entirely new management. We believe 


1927 will be a typical example of this meth- 
od. If a concern is unable to do busi- 
ness under present conditions and with the 
present downward trend of prices, it will 
be better to close the account now rather 
than prolong its suffering. The same is 
true in stocks and speculative bonds. The 
fact that a stock may be low-priced now 
does not mean it is a bargain. 


Out of this situation some day will 
emerge the strongest and most resourceful 
business concerns this country has ever 
known. Our advice to business clients now 
is to clean up lame accounts, keep re- 
ligiously to that line of business which 
shows you quickest turnover, adopt every 
reasonable method which will help to re- 
duce costs and give your customers greater 
value for their money. To clients who 
are buying securities, this is the time above 
all to separate the wheat from the chaff 
and to cease nursing lame ducks. Clean 
them out of your holdings and keep a large 
cash supply for future bargains. Babson’s 
Reports. April 5, 1927. 1 page. 


Prosperity—Keeping It Stable and 
Permanent 

The maintenance of our present pros- 
perity, and the elimination of the periodic 
rise and fall known in the past as panic 
and boom are believed by everyone to be 
all important at the present time. In- 
cluding everyone’ gainfully employed 
there is a total of 41,500,000 people in 
this country who live by what they earn. 
When this army is steadily employed at 
liberal wages, we have in circulation an en- 
ormous amount of buying money. 

Our wisest business heads now regard 
the lay-off as archaic and to be avoided. 
Instead of laying off men, we now lay 
on sales pressure and take on the well- 
trained sales force. We resort to the 
enormous economic stimulant of advertis- 
ing, for we know that, with buying gener- 
ally maintained, the manufacturer is sure 
to recoup any passing loss. By the Hon. 
James J. Davis. Executives Service Bul- 
letin, May, 1927, p. 1:2. 
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New Investment Problems 

The work of selecting not merely good 
investments, but the best investments, has 
become an increasingly serious problem in 
this country. A skillful investor must dis- 
tribute his risks, nor does his task cease 
when the original security purchases have 
been made. A new issue should not be 
selected unless it yields a better return, 
and is safer than a similar, well-seasoned 
security. It is not enough to have a thor- 
oughly-diversified list of utility securities ; 
there should be industrials, rails and for- 
eign governments. The idea is to prevent 
any one event in any one industry, in any 
one locality, affecting more than a small 
percentage of the entire investments. A 
weekly record should be kept of the mar- 
ket prices, and each security examined 
every month so as to determine whether 
its intrinsic value is increasing or decreas- 
ing. By Edgar Higgins. Bankers Month- 
ly, May, 1927, p. 9:2. 


A Simple But Effective System to Show 
Sources of Income and Commitments 
The proper management of income has 

a far greater bearing upon the continued 

success of a business than has its ability 

to earn abnormal profits. A simple, flex- 

ible system of control is outlined and il- 

lustrated with forms, requiring for its 

operation a surprisingly small amount of 
labor per day. By Arthur Woodworth 

Davis. Manufacturing Industries, April, 

1927, p. 279 :4. 


The Corporate Receiver 

The extraordinary advantages which are 
enjoyed by a corporation in equity receiver- 
ship, coupled with the freedom in its use 
which has gradually been established dur- 
ing the past fifty years, render the re- 
ceivership a most valuable piece of legal 
machinery for the temporary assistance of 
the business which finds itself on the verge 
of financial trouble. In carrying out the 





functions of receivership, there must exist 
a close relationship between and overlap. 
ping of the legal and business professions, 
The business man who finds himself ap- 
pointed receiver must understand the legal 
pitfalls which confront him, and the lawyer 
who finds himself appointed receiver must 
understand the business functions he has to 
carry out, if they are to utilize the form 
for the best results to the corporation with- 
out embarrassment to themselves. It js 
most advisable for the business man to 
have legal knowledge or sound legal advice 
and for the lawyer to have business knowl- 
edge or sound business advice in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the receivership. 


The close relation and the overlapping 
of the arts of law and business, which are 
found not only in receivership but also 
in a large number of situations which arise 
in the field of corporation law, would sug- 
gest the need of a profession whose mem- 
bers are trained soundly in both law and 
business to take care of the art of correlat- 
ing the two. 


Where the receiver’s power is specifi- 
cally set forth or definitely limited by 
law, or where his action is covered by 
previous court orders, his course is rea- 
sonably clear. But where he is confronted 
with the need for immediate action and his 
course has not been defined, or when the 
matter itself is too trivial to warrant his 
annoying the court, he must use careful 
discretion so that he will both secure the 
court’s approval and accomplish the de- 
sired end. If he has the confidence of the 
court so that he does not have to bother 
it unduly and yet does not undertake too 
large or too unusual steps without au- 
thority, and in general conducts himself 
with proper regard for his position and 
with sound judgment for the benefit of 
the property, his administration is likely 
to continue satisfactorily. Legal Develop- 
ments Significant in Business. Harvard 
Business Review, April, 1927, p. 358:8. 
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Are Conditions “Stabilized”? 

Predictions that business has been ulti- 
mately stabilized have appeared at the peak 
of every boom. Before the crashes of 
1907, 1912, 1916 and 1919 there was the 
same old cry that conditions were sound 
and that the markets were destined for 
stable prices. Stable financial conditions 
cannot be legislated. Careful investigation 
leads, however, to the conclusion that the 
area movements in business will continue 
to operate, and that this country is headed 
for a period of depression after the stimul- 
ant of inflation and easy money has worked 
itself out. There may be no immediate 
crash, but to call the present situation “per- 
manent” is folly. Babson’s Reports, May 
10, 1927, 1 page. 


How to Cut Overhead Expense 

The application of budgetary control 
produces gratifying savings. A descrip- 
tion of what the committee on economies 
can do to the budget estimate. By Joseph 
H. Barber. Manufacturing Industries, 
May, 1927, p. 345:4. 


Labor Classification and Payroll 
Analysis 

The Vice President of the L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., argues in 
favor of a new classification of labor costs 
as follows: 

Direct labor is that labor, whether pro- 
ductive or non-productive, which applies 
itself directly to the product, the manufac- 
ture of which is the primary purpose of 
the organization, or the labor of non-pro- 
ductive individuals or departments whose 
efforts are auxiliary to the productive pro- 
cesses of direct productive departments as 
sole beneficiaries. 

Indirect Labor is that labor, productive 
or non-productive, essential to productive 
Processes other than but supplemental to 
processes of direct labor. 

General labor comprises all labor not 
falling wholely within one of the classifi- 
cations, direct or indirect. In presenting 
the development of comparative labor data 
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by departments in his company under the 
caption, “Weekly Labor Analysis on 
Hourly Basis,” the old classification of pro- 
ductive and non-productive labor is used. 
The paper goes into considerable detail 
regarding this report. By Carleton F. 
Brown. N. A.C. A. Bulletin, May 1, 1927, 
p. 789 :14. 


The New Barron’s Averages 


Early in 1926 Barron’s requested Pro- 
fessor Crum of Harvard College to under- 
take the construction of an average index 
that would measure the fluctuations of the 
stock market more satisfactorily than 
those in common use. It was especially de- 
sired that the new averages should com- 
pare, with as great a degree of scientific 
accuracy as is practicable, the current level 
of the market at any time with past levels. 
With the assistance of members of the 
staff of the Harvard Commitee on Econo- 
mic Research, with which he is associated, 
Professor Crum has been at work on the 
problem for a year, and in a series of six 
articles begun May 2, 1927 in Barron’s he 
presents the results of his research. Here- 
after the new averages—there are two, one 
for railroads and one for industrials—will 
be published regularly in Barron’s. By W. 
L. Crum. Barron’s, May 2, 1927, 2 pages. 


The Development of Class A and Class 
B Stocks 

Class A and Class B stocks were first 
used as a means of separating the voting 
and non-voting portions of common stock. 
This was the result of the tendency to 
segregate voting control which had been 
noticeable since the beginning of this 
century and had already shown itself in the 
disenfranchisement of preferred  stock- 
holders. After 1921, Class A stocks were 
issued with rights similar to those of pre- 
ferred stocks. Sometimes they were merely 
preferred stocks under another name; 
sometimes they represented a position mid- 
way between preferred and common stocks. 
While Class A stocks were being given 
added prior rights in the direction of in- 
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come and risk, Class B more nearly ap- 
proximated ordinary common stocks, re- 
taining in almost all cases its voting privi- 
leges. Issues of these stocks increased 
until the end of 1925, when criticism di- 
rected against the centralization of voting 
control caused bankers to stop naming 
stocks in this fashion. Stocks intermedi- 
ate in type between old-fashioned preferred 
and common stocks and having a wide 
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variety of provisions as to control, income | 
’ 


and risk are now outstanding and yjl 
probably continue to be issued, but the 
very fact that the names “Class A” and 
“Class B” have become unpopular seems ty 
show an awakening of the public to the 
importance of the possession of Voting 


rights by the stocks which it holds. Sym. { 


maries of Business Research. Harvarj 
Business Review, April, 1927, p. 332:8, 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Some Practical Experiences in Office 
Management 


A summary of replies to a questionnaire 
sent to members of the National Associa- 
tion of Office Managers describing various 
methods used to achieve a more effective 
performance by office personnel. There 
seems to be a tendency to effect such im- 
provements by the operation of a planning 
department which functions under various 
names. By W. H. Ley. Quarterly Bul- 
letin, N. A. O. M., May, 1927, p. 6:2. 


Can Money Be Made in the Office? 


Several changes have taken place in re- 
cent years which give to office work new 
status and dignity, and open to office 
workers broader vistas of opportunity 
within their own domain. There are office 
specialists at work in many fields who 
realize the business and human importance 
©* discovering not merely by trial and 
error, not only by blind imitation, but 
also by inquiry, test, research, engineering 
methods, the most effective way of hand- 


ling vast numbers of transactions, of se. 
curing accuracy, expedition and spirit in 
the conduct of office business. By Henry 
Bruére. Kardex Institute Bulletin, June 
9, 1927. 4 pages. 


They Pay More and Say It Pays 
It is the policy of the Rahway National 


Bank to pay their personnel so well that } 


they have superior help all the time, mak- 
ing it easier for them to dispose quickly 
of routine banking matters. They pay half 
as much again for their clerical help as 
other banks of similar size in the East be- 
sides giving them a bonus twice a year, 
and they believe that they turn out twice 
as much work as lower-priced clerks do 
elsewhere. Jobs in banks being generally 
regarded as “nice” they may be filled for 
less money, since they also carry with 
them some social prestige. This is apt to 
result in a large turnover, while the rest 
are so cramped by inadequate income that 
they cannot concentrate on their work. By 
Dirk P. De Young. The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House, May, 1927, p. 8:3. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


Curing the Pest 
How can the office force best restrain 
the unnecessary, annoying habits of each 
other? Guiding and encouraging it into 


a self-disciplining body is the most effec- 


tive way of eliminating the office “pest,” 
and one of the best methods noted is 
through the suggestion box. Each one is 
invited to contribute anonymously any 
charge of being pestered by anyone. A 
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frequently changed committee from the 
employees is selected to edit the charges, 
with the view of posting one each day on 
the bulletin board. Their duty is to select 
criticisms reflecting the general opinion 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Vacation Practices 


The vacation policies of 110 concerns are 
analyzed and discussed. Several concerns 
whose dull period comes during the sum- 
mer months close down shop for two 
weeks. One person is left in charge, and 
in large offices a selected group handles the 
routine work. The busiest season for the 
Eastman Kodak Company, for example, 
comes during the hottest months, and this 
concern offers longer vacations to em- 
ployees who will work during the sum- 


Records: 


Stock Department Records 


The system described here of stock de- 
partment records is based on a card which 
gives all the required information. These 
cards show the amount of stock on hand, 
the cost of stock, the amount sold during 
a period, the selling price of this stock, 
the balance on hand at the end of the 
period, the cost value of this ‘balance 
and the amount on order. These records 
are developed from actual stock depart- 
ment research work, and the examination 
and use of numerous records and have 
been found satisfactory. By Henry R. 
Zelley. The Office Economist, May, 1927, 
p. 6:2. 


Eliminating Waste in Office Forms and 
Stationery 

The General Electric Company of Schen- 

ectady made a survey of the work of its 

central transcribing bureau preliminary to 

revising its expense for stationery. The 

following reforms were thereupon adopted, 
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of the force and to avoid offensive pre- 
sentation. Those higher up in the organ- 
ization also come in for their share when 
necessary. By John Lane. The Office 
Economist, May, 1927, p. 11:1. 


Pensions, Profit Sharing, Suggestions, 


mer and take their vacations at some other 
season. Such points are taken up as the 
payment of vacation money and extra time 
without pay. 

One of the most interesting results of 
the personal survey was the lack of red 
tape in handling vacation policies. De- 
partment heads could usually bend the 
hard and fast law in the case to get the 
proper length vacation the individual 
worker deserved. By Helen Jackson. The 
Office Economist, May, 1927, p. 5:3. 


Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


resulting in an anual saving of about $50,- 
000. 1. A simple form letter as a substi- 
tute for approximately 14,000 letters in- 
volving routine requests and answers. 2. 
Slightly lowering the super stationery 
specifications for breaking test and grade 
of correspondence paper. 3. Reducing 
the weight for internal envelopes. 4. In- 
stalling a central service bureau and com- 
mercial duplicators in place of former 
copying methods. By John Mitchell. Man- 
agement, May, 1927. p. 46:3. 


Protecting Patent Rights 

Manufacturers should investigate the 
novelty of the project in the patent office 
records before investing large sums in 
development, keep accurate, dated records 
of the development of the invention, pro- 
tect the development by letters patent, in- 
vestigate the question of infringement, have 
clear contracts as to ownership of inven- 
tion with employees and inventors, and 
have contracts for purchase of patent 
rights drawn up in clear terms. 
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A banker’s advice to the customer about 
infringement will cause him to change his 
product to avoid danger, if necessary, with 
the result that he will have a sound cus- 
tomer, and no losses. 

Patents run for 17 years in the United 
Royalty payments can be made 


States. 


Plant: 





Labor Considerations in Plant 
Location 
A discussion of such features as labor 
quality and quantity; housing, civic condi- 
tions and legislation. By Harrison S. Col- 
burn. Manufacturing Industries, April, 
1927, p. 261:4. 


Factors in Plant Location 


A study of factors in plant location gives 
the following rating: 

Nearness to markets, 22.4 per cent; 
labor conditions, 21.4 per cent; transporta- 
tion facilities, 19.8 per cent; accessibility 
of raw materials 17.8 per cent; power 


Industrial Economics: 
Immigration. 


Labor and 


Government Crop Reports and Business 

This article describes from first-hand ex- 
perience, how government cotton crop re- 
ports are prepared and released and indi- 
cates some of the uses to which they are 
or may be put by the business world. By 
William A. Schoenfeld. Harvard Business 
Review, April, 1927, p. 315:8. 


Italy’s Charter of Labor 

On April 21 the Fascist Grand Council 
approved the Charter of Labor for Italy 
which places the forces of production un- 
der the control of the Fascist State. Fol- 
lowing immediately upon this Premier Mus- 
solini announced a 10 per cent slash in 
the wages of labor, although wages were 
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Location, Lighting, Heating, 


either as rentals, or as conditional sales 
payments. 

Advertising agents should use care in 
advertising patent suits, and be accurate in 
their claim of patent monopoly. By H, A 
Toulmin. Kardex Institute, General Busi. 
ness Advice, April 28, 1927. 4 pages, 






Ventilation 






facilities, 12.6 per cent; climate, 6.2 per 
cent. Other factors are bank facilities and 
taxes. Babson’s Report, May 10, 1927, y, 
page. 


Reducing Freight by Plant Location 

Hand-to-mouth buying is influencing the 
choice of factory sites. Buying in small 
lots compels the adoption of a narrow 
swift flowing stream of product from raw 
material sources to customers. Significant 
facts in connection with the selection of 
the Kearny, N. J., site of the new cable 
plant of the Western Electric Company are 
given. By Harrison S. Colburn. Manu- 
facturing Industries, June, 1927, p. 437:4. 





Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 





already 13 per cent 
level. 


requested to use greater economy in pro- 


below the pre-war 
At the same time employers were 


duction. The Government has organized 
capital and labor into three great federa- 
tions, one each for employers, laborers and 
professional workers. A strike or lock- 
out becomes an attack upon the state, and 
is therefore illegal. 


Some decline in prices is already evident, 
but it will be a comparatively long period 
of time before the price scale adjusts it- 
self to the lower scale of wages. To the 
great mass of Italian laborers, therefore, 
Fascism so far has not brought much ma- 
terial benefit. 


The principles dominating the Charter of 
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Labor have been generally condemned 
throughout the world, and the American 
Federation of Labor takes a very strong 
stand against it. However, Fascism has 
done a great deal in bringing industrial 
prosperity to Italy. Dominick & Dominick, 
May 21, 1927. 


Flood Will Bring Large Construction 
Control of the waters of the Mississippi 
and important tributaries which will un- 
doubtedly grow out of the flood will re- 
quire a number of great dams and reser- 
yoir basins, miles of concret levees, and the 
deepening of the larger rivers. It will 
take years to complete and the results 
should be the development of vast sources 
of hydro-electric power and the improve- 
ment of river transportation. This work 
will furnish eventually a big market for 
cement, steel and other materials, dredging 
equipment and construction machinery. It 
should make a vast amount of employment 
and help business throughout the central 


and south central sections of the country. 


Babson’s Reports, May 10, 1927, 1 page. 


Electric Power Production as an Index 
of Business Volume 


The degree of correlation between the 
curve for power production and _ these 
several other indexes indicates conclusively 
that this index is ta be included in the 
business group as distinguished from the 
speculation and money groups. Economic 
reasoning confirms this group as the logical 
place for the index. Complete reliance, of 
course, is not to be placed on any one in- 
dex, because it may be subject to the in- 
fluence of unusual conditions or new de- 
velopments at any time. Summaries of 
Business Research. Harvard Business Re- 
view, April, 1927, p. 339 :6. 


Unemployment Relief in Germany 

The system of relief as it prevails to- 
day, is not really an insurance system, as 
it is maintained by compulsory collections 
from employers and workers with addi- 
tional subsidies from the communes, State 
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and Federal governments. This system has 
been subject to frequent revisions, being 
changed every year, or oftener. Thirty- 
nine consecutive weeks is the maximum 
period of benefit for unemployed persons ; 
after that time, if necessary, a special 
“crisis indemnity” may be ordered. Or- 
dinarily the employer and the worker con- 
icibute nearly the entire amount necessary 
‘9 maintain the fund, which is four-ninths 
each of the cost of unemployment relief. 
Hours must be shortened on relief jobs, 
and if need be, shifts established in order 
to provide work for as many unemployed 
persons as the job will permit. Law and 
Labor, May, 1927, p. 134:2. 


An Iron Producer and the Business 
Cycle 

This article examines the record of the 
output for the Cambria plant of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation comparing it with 
corresponding cycles in general business 
activities as reflected in bank clearings out- 
side of New York City. The similarity 
is very close. It is evident, then, that a 
blast-furnace plant, even though operated 
in connection with steel works and not 
serving the open market for pig iron, is 
very sensitive in its operations to changing 
business conditions. By W. L. Crum. 
Harvard Business Review, April, 1927, p. 
298 :9. 


The Industrial Reconstruction of France 
Since the War 

Rapid reconstruction was necessary if 
France wished to start anew to be self- 
sufficient and to find in an exportation 
policy the indispensable means for ad- 
iusting the balance of international trade. 
In 1925 France had recovered her pre-war 
capacity for production and commerce. The 
steps by which industrial reconstruction 
has been brought about are the following: 

1. The development of a closer rela- 
tionship between science and industry. 

2. More scientific organization of 
plants, and the introduction of standardiza- 
tion and specialization. 
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3. The formation of large economic 
combinations of employers. 

4. Continued economic activity of in- 
dustrial France, and the moderation of 
workers’ demands. 

5. French thrift and the increasing sub- 
scription * industrial issues. By Germain 
Martin. Harvard Business Review, April, 
1927, p. 257 :12. 


Decreased Costs and Increased 
Production 
Increased production per man does not 
mean less work but provides cheaper goods 
and an enlarged market. Wages and 
salaries represent the purchasing power of 


Employment: 


Cutting Labor Cost in Seasonal Business 


How the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company reduced turnover 50 per cent in 
six years, by exit interviews, restaurants, 
vacations with pay, education of workers, 
shop council, athletic opportunities, etc. By 
Fred W. Climer. Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, May, 1927, p. 361:4. 


The Development of Industrial Welfare 
Work 


The author of this paper who visited 
America during the latter part of 1926 
points out; the changing viewpoint in re- 
gard to weifare work. Concerning the 
American situation he says that the de- 
velopment in that country has followed 
very closely the lines of development over 
here (England). During the war and 
the prosperity boom which followed, all 
sorts of wild experiments were made, and 
money was poured out for welfare work. 
Then came a reaction, and for a time, 
the movement was almost discredited. Since 
then, however, saner methods have been 
adopted, and great strides, greater than in 
our country, have been made. He refers 
to the American dislike of the term, “wel- 
fare.” He is impressed with the thorough- 
ness with which American employers are 
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the people of the country, and if this js 
reduced the people cannot buy any more 
than they did when costs were higher, be. 
cause wages and salaries were higher, 
Lowering costs by lowering wages and 
salaries is therefore just as stupid as 
lengthening out jobs by “going slow” ang 
restricting output. 

A decade ago business men ridiculed the 
idea that wages could be increased for the 
worker and prices at the same time lowered 
for the consumer. Today the most suc. 
cessful business is built upon the prin. 
ciple of seeking constantly to sell at lower 
prices and to pay higher wages. By Wm, 
Leiserson. The Foremen’s Magazine, May, 
1927, p. 6:2. 


Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


attacking the question of personnel and ex- 
presses the opinion that British employers 
have much to learn from them in this 
respect. The attitude of organized labor 
to the welfare movement in England has 
changed. from one of suspicion to en- 
couragement. By Robert R. Hyde. Re- 
printed from the Transactions of the In- 
stitution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, 1927, 42 pages. 


Ohio Employment Studies 

This document covers the problem of the 
regularization of employment, the nature 
of the problem and the needs for measure- 
ments. 

The statistical method employed is pre- 
sented in considerable detail along with 
seasonal charts and tables of comparable 
employment series since January, 1922, for 
foundry and machine shops, blast furnaces, 
rolling mills and the iron and steel groups. 
By Ralph J. Watkins. The Ohio State 
University Press, 1927, 65 pages. 


The Contrasting Personalities of 
Inspectors and Foremen 
Colgate University measured the per- 
sonality traits of inspectors and foremen 
with the cooperation of the Columbian 
Rope Company and the L. C. Smith and 
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Corona Typewriter Company. The Col- 
gate University form C-3 personal inven- 
tory, a rating scale for traits of introver- 
sion-extroversion, was used. Inspectors 
and foremen were each rated by four of 
their superiors. The chart appended shows 
the difference between the scores of in- 
spectors, whose work must be done with 
_ great accuracy and in solitude, and the 
scores of foremen, whose work is almost 
entirely with men. In other words, the per- 
sonality traits of foremen are typically 
those of extroverts, who must have re- 
sourcefulness in planning and cooperating 
with those under their supervision, must be 
able to win their confidence and to keep 
their morale on a high plane. The per- 
sonality traits of inspectors are typically 
those of introverts, who work alone, handle 
tools instead of men and have a critical 
mind. The average foreman had a little 
over eleven signs of introversion over 
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against the sixteen signs of the average in- 
spector. Only three inspectors were more 
extrovert than the typical foreman. How- 
ever, the average inspector was more in- 
trovert than 94 per cent of college men. 
Special traits disclosed by foremen were: 
greater consideration for the feelings of 
others; greater physical courage; willing- 
ness to accept assistance from others; bet- 
ter presence of mind and higher resource- 
fulness in handling embarrassing _ situa- 
tions; reluctance to participate in debate 
or engage in argument. Inspectors showed 
the following special traits: tendency to 
worry about possible misfortunes ; tendency 
to be outspoken; suspiciousness; reluctance 
to accept assistance from others; quick re- 
sponse to praise; personal neatness; ner- 
vousness and indecision under embarrassing 
situations; eagerness for debate and argu- 
ment. By Maurice Davenport. J/ndustrial 
Psychology, May, 1927, p. 263 :2. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


Dress and Wash-Up Periods for Factory 
Employees 


This is a compilation of practices as to 
whether it is customary in most plants to 


expect factory employees to be at their 
machines when the starting signal is given 
in the morning and to work at their ma- 
chines until the leaving signal is given in 
the evening, or whether they are allowed 
a certain length of time to get their work- 


Training and Education: 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


The Engineer’s Part in Industry 

The engineer has a threefold problem. 
First, he must discover what things the 
world needs. Then, he should provide 
ways and means to produce these things 
with the least possible labor. Finally, he 
must teach people how to use these means 
in order to make the things the world 
needs. The engineer must be a discoverer, 
a creator, and an educator. In order to 


ing clothes on in the morning and to wash- 
up in the evening. Summed up, it is stated 
that two manufacturers allow time in the 
morning after the starting hour for the 
factory employees to make changes in 
clothes, and 28 do not; that 10 manufac- 
turers allow time in the evening before 
closing for washing-up, and 19 do not. 
The Department of Manufacture. Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
7 pages. 


Schools, Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


fulfill his part in industry to the best ad- 
vantage, the engineer should understand 
something of the elements of business fin- 
ance and business team work. He should 
also become familiar with the elements of 
patent law, so as to avoid blunders in 
working out his ideas. His historic know- 
ledge of the world’s progress in inventions 
should be supplemented by his practical 
work experience. Finally, in this age of 
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complex machinery the engineer must be- 
come more and more a teacher to show 
workers how to use machinery. By Chas. 
H. Norton. Open Shop Review. April, 
1927. p. 123:9. 


Letting Foremen Teach Themselves 


A brief description of the free confer- 
ence method—an experiment at the Bridge- 
port Brass Co. in collaboration with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Iron Age, April 14, 1927, p. 1057 :2%4. 


Apprenticeship in the Metal Trades 


This document published by the Chi- 
cago Branch of the National Metal Trades 
Association is a prospectus for possible 
apprentices in the metal trades. It out- 
lines the periods required for training in 
the various branches of the metal trades, 
defines apprenticeship, covers the quali- 
fications of the apprentice, the method of 
applying. There is an extended descrip- 
tion of the opportunities for each of the 
machine tool and die maker, the wood 
patternmaker, the forgeman, the heat 
treater, the boilermaker, the sheet metal 
worker, the welder, and the draftsman. 
Chicago Branch, National Metal Trades 
Association, 1927, 46 pages. 


Leading Foremanship Conferences 

This report consists of notes covering 
methods and conference leading devices as 
presented at a course of the Colorado 
Agricultural College. 

Sections of the report cover the con- 
ference ‘leading process and conference 
methods, conference management, planning 
conferences. By H. A. Tiemann. The 
Colorado State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 33 pages. 


Stimulating Productivity in the Worker 


Improvement in production and decline 
in the price of the product depend largely 
on stimulating productivity in the individual 
worker. In the adolescent worker the will 
to work can best be developed by proper 
apprenticesaip. In the adult worker it can 
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be stimulated by specialized training, which 
fits the man to the job. Other means of 
stimulating productivity in the adult work. 
man are the well known practices of sug- 
gestion systems, cooperation in safety and 
health measures, a visiting social service 
nurse acting as family advisor. The Ger- 
man Institution for Mechanical Engineer- 
ing at Dusseldorf has hit upon a novel way 
of stimulating employee productivity. The 
Institution issues a newspaper, the editori- 
als and general articles of which are suit- 
able for the industry as a whole and are 
written up by the Institution’s editorial 
staff. Each subscribing company then sup- 
plies its own special articles and home 
news interesting its own employees. This 
company material is inserted in the sheet 
destined for each company and takes the 
place of the company’s former house organ, 
This system of centralization is so success- 
ful that to date the Institution issues and 
distributes fifty-four individual company 
sheets totaling more than 300,000 numbers 
at one printing. This type of company 
paper has found great favor among em- 
ployees. The establishments using _ this 
novel news service find it less expensive 
and more satisfactory than the old way of 
publishing their own house organs. By 
Arnhold. Maschinenbau. April 7, 1927. 
p. 344:3. 


Encourage Apprentices 


Babson’s recommend several methods of 
giving incentives: 

Wage increase every six months, bonus 
on completion of training, wage based on 
merit shown during course, best appren- 
tices allowed to finish in shorter time than 
standard, diploma to those finishing course, 
college scholarship awarded on merit, re- 
sponsible work after finishing course, part 
of apprentice training given in subsidiary 
plant, choice by apprentice of the depart- 
ment of work depending upon merit, 
special attention by foreman, good progress 
report in house journal, award of medals 
and fobs. Babson’s Reports, May 10, 1927, 
%4 page. 
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Benefit Systems and Incentives: Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 
Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Bi-Weekly Payment With Checks 


The trend in recent years has been to- 
ward elimination of the weekly payment 
and a complete changing over to payment 
every two weeks. This is more efficient 
from the standpoint of the employer and 
also the employee is better off over a period 
of time, because the plan encourages bud- 
geting of personal expenditures and a sys- 
tematic method of saving. The psycholo- 
gical influence of a larger sum of money 
in the employee’s hands creates a tendency 
to put more away. Payment by check is 
also recommended. Objections on the part 
of employees can be easily overcome by a 
process of education. Babson’s Reports, 
May 10, 1927, 1-3 page. 


Warns Disgruntled at Endicott-Johnson 


In an open letter to his employees, 
George F. Johnson of the Endicott-John- 
son Corporation has advised the estimated 
25 per cent of his employees who are dis- 
contented with conditions to resign and 
compliments 75 per cent on their loyalty. 
Discontent had been expressed because of 
the size of the 1927 bonus. He advises the 
workers that the bonus is not a permanent 
institution but can be discontinued. “The 
profit-sharing is not necessarily a perma- 
nent plan. Any time you and your board 
of directors are dissatisfied with it it can 
be abandoned. Wouldn’t it be well for you 
to study this slogan which has been adopted 
by the workers: ‘To see how much we can 
make of our business, and not out of it’?” 
New York Times, Tuesday, May 24, 1927. 


Simplifying the I O U 

The Motor Hardware & Equipment 
Company of San Diego, California, found 
its employees abusing the privilege of 
drawing part of their weekly salaries in 
advance. To remedy this condition the 
company hit upon the plan of forming a 
financing organization among its employees. 
Each worker contributed to a pool of about 


$500 and received credit for the actual 
amount he put in. When drawing against 
salary his application is referred for ap- 
proval to an employee committee. For 
every loan approved the borrower pays into 
the fund a five per cent carrying and a 
two per cent monthly interest charge. 
These are deductible from the amount of 
the loan before it is paid. After the fund 
had grown large enough to fill all requests 
for credit a dividend plan was installed. 
Employee stockholders in the pool now 
draw regular dividend checks. At termina- 
tion of employment a worker may sell his 
share in the pool to another company em- 
ployee, so that no stockholder incurs any 
financial loss through membership. The 
plan has considerably reduced the practice 
of the “blue-slip” problem and has given 
employees an appreciation of the privilege 
of drawing salary ahead of time. Inciden- 
tally, from the reserve built up eight em- 
ployees have been helped through short 
time loans to acquire their own homes. 
Business, May, 1927, p. 48:1. 


Private Pension Plans in Industry 

Private pension plans by industries for 
retiring aged employees are inadequate and 
uncertain. The needs of the aged poor can 
be effectively met only through old age 
pension legislation. These are the outstand- 
ing findings of the Pennsylvania Old Age 
Pension Commission as a result of a recent 
investigation of industrial pension schemes 
in the United States. The ever-increasing 
per capita output in industry and the 
changing conditions of life in most indus- 
trial communities are markedly shortening 
the average working life of the great mass 
of men and women engaged in industry. 
The average amount of the savings ac- 
cumulated by the wage-earner who has 
been retired from his job, is not sufficient 
to maintain him in old age. 

About 400 industrial concerns have estab- 
lished pension plans in the United States. 
About two-thirds of all wage-earners so 
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covered are in public service industries. 
The average industrial pension is estimated 
to be $485 a year. The total number of 
persons now receiving such pensions does 
not exceed 100,000. But there are probably 
1,800,000 dependent aged persons 65 years 
of age and over in this country. Therefore, 
only 5 to 6 per cent of all needy aged are 
being provided for through pensions from 
firms that have employed them. The 
American Labor Legislation Review, 
March, 1927, p. 36:2. 


Seco Brick Adopts Group Insurance 


The Seco Pressed Brick Co. of D’Hanis, 
Texas, has recently taken out a blanket in- 
surance policy which will cover each of 
its employees, the policy including a per- 
manent disability clause. Under the plan 
now in effect, the employees pay half of 
the premium while the company pays the 
other half. This form of insurance is 
also being adopted by several other brick 
firms in Texas and is proving very popular 
with both employees and their employers. 
Brick and Clay Record, May 10, 1927. 


The Better Wage 


This document is an analysis of the 
group bonus system of compensating labor. 
It presents evidence of the effective results 
secured from its introduction. The plan 
is outlined in detail covering the proper 
grouping of laborers, the inclusion of in- 
direct labor, the determination of group 
efficiency ratings, the determination of 
standards, the determination of bonus, de- 
termination of base rates and the improve- 
ment of efficiency. Details of how the plan 
works are given and also an elaborate state- 
- ment of results secured with an extended 
discussion of the method of installation. 
Ernst & Ernst, 1926, 26 pages. 


Railway Pension Costs and Accounting 

Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., is 
making a comprehensive study of pensions 
and retirement plans. The chief emphasis 


will be placed upon pensions in industry. 
Experience in foreign countries will be 
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examined for information which may ty | 


helpful. Railroad pensions will be treated 
as a separate section of the complete re. 
port. Pension costs to the railroads of the 
United States were more than $18,500,009 
in 1925, an increase of over 1,100 per cent 
in the last 18 years. Problems which the 
report raises are: 


1. From the accounting standpoint does 
pension expense accrue (a) during the 
active service of the employee, (b) at 
the time an employee is retired, or (c) as 
pension payments are paid from month to 
month after retirement ? 

2. If the I. C. C. holds that pension ex. 
pense accrues only as payments are made 
after retirement, how can a carrier pro- 
tect itself against present and future pen- 
sion liabilities and charge the cost to oper- 
ating expense? : 

3. Are pension costs a proper charge 
to operating expenses regardless of how 
pension funds are handled and payments 
made? 


4. What are the factors to be cor- 
sidered in deciding for or against the fund- 
ing of pension liabilities? 

5. If acarrier should determine to fund 
its pension liabilities should the funds be 
used to create (a) a company reserve, 
(b) a trust fund, or (c) to purchase an- 
nuities from an insurance company? By 
J. C. Clark. Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., April 22, 1927, 14 pages. 


British Wages 

In this study British wages are discussed 
with relation to pre-war levels, methods oi 
determination and the recent experience of 
separate industries in attempting to regu- 
late the wage factor. Wages vary in dif- 
ferent parts of Great Britain not only 
between industries, but also within the same 
industry. Any wage rate may vary widely 
from earnings which are controlled by the 
hours worked and the supplements and 
bonuses payable on a differing basis in each 
trade. Methods of wage determination 
likewise show very little uniformity. Wage 
relationships have changed very radically. 
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Piece and time rates, skilled and unskilled 
labor, present very different aspects today 
from those in 1914. 

The section on Wage Determination cov- 
ers the relation of wages to cost-of-living 
index giving cases of industries employing 
the index, sliding scale based on selling 
prices, wages determined by trade boards, 
time rates and piece rates, payment of 
wages for holidays, and profit sharing. By 
Charles E. Lyon. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., 1926, 72 pages. 


Employee Relief and Pension Funds 
The employee relief and pension fund 
plans of these companies are each de- 
scribed: Pittsburgh Coal Company; Otis 
Elevator Company; The Murphy Varnish 
Company; Elgin National Watch Com- 


Research and Experiment 


The Natural Business Year 

This pamphlet covers the advantages and 
disadvantages of a general adoption of the 
natural business year. It is a result of 
questionnaires sent to business men, bank- 
ers, and public accountants and contains 
quotations from a few published expres- 
sions of opinion on the subject, from which 
it would appear that the adoption of the 
natural fiscal year in place of the more 
widely used calendar year, would produce 
certain distinct advantages not only to the 
manufacturer, but also to bankers, to pro- 
fessional accountants and to the bureau of 
internal revenue. 

The advantages to each of these and also 
the disadvantages are outlined at consider- 
able length. 

Another section of the paper covers var- 
iations in the natural business year by in- 
dustries, iron and steel, food and kindred 
products, textiles, lumber and furniture, 
pulp and paper, printing, bookbinding and 
publishing, leather products, chemicals, 
drugs and oils, paints and varnishes, pe- 
troleum, stone and clay products, pottery 
and glass, tobacco, etc. University of IIli- 
nois Bulletin, December 7, 1926. 25 pp. 
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pany; Westinghouse Airbrake Company ; 


Eastman Kodak Company. Law and Labor, 
May, 1927, p. 128:3. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


The annual wage dividend, stock distri- 
bution, the Savings and Loan Association, 
the housing policy, the employee repre- 
sentation plan, and retirement provisions 
of the Eastman Kodak Company are de- 
scribed. 

The Kodak Employees’ Association pays 
to all retired employees at the time of re- 
tirement who have been in service five 
years or more a sum equivalent to one 
week’s pay for every year of service, pro- 
viding the weekly wage does not exceed 
$50. Law and Labor, May, 1927, p. 132:3. 









Research for All 


To many people research is still some- 
thing mysterious done in universities by 
nearsighted old men who seldom smile, 
and who know nothing whatever about 
everyday life, but the new type of re- 
search is being developed even on the street 
corners. Some of the most interesting 
recent studies have been done for the 
Yellow Taxicab Company. 

President L. B. Hopkins of Wabash 
College, a recognized authority on per- 
sonnel research, considers sound the 
present tendency of many American or- 
ganizations so to plan research as to insure 
assimilation both of the results and of the 
spirit of the process. In other words, the 
task of research is no longer merely the 
gathering of new facts, but now includes 
as well the creation in the minds of the 
greatest possible number of people, pre- 
ferably those in places of administrative 
responsibility, of a new attitude—one 
which makes them want to ask new ques- 
tions of themselves about every process of 
their own work. He recommends that the 
policy of research be so framed as to make 
provision for getting as many people as 
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possible participating from the beginning. 
The Personnel Factor, National Council of 
Y. M.C. A., June, 1927, p. 8:34. 


Ethical Concepts Vital to Market 
Research 

The two most common and harmful 
malpractices of market research are: (1) 
misrepresentation of person; and (2) mis- 
representation of fact. 

Misrepresentation of person may be il- 
lustrated by an investigator presenting him- 
self as a student of a certain university 
when he is not. 

The author presents the following code 
of ethics for market research: 

It shall be considered contrary to scien- 
tific method and shall be deemed profes- 
sionally dishonorable for anyone engaged 
in market research: 


1. To misrepresent his identity to any- 
one under any circumstances while secur- 
ing market information. 

2. To make any misrepresentation of 
fact by 

a. Suppressing some facts and em- 
phasizing other facts in order to produce a 
desired effect. 

b. Presenting as true and normal data 
any information secured from obviously 
abnormal sources. 

c. Presenting as unbiased testimony 
that which has been consistently secured 
through the use of leading questions. 

d. Presenting as fact any information 
secured by an investigator who is without 
training or without the ability to get facts. 

e. Allowing opinion or introspection to 
affect results when tabulating or reporting 
market information. All data must be 
handled objectively in such a way that 
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any impartial person, dealing with the 
same material and having the same prob. 
lem in mind, would arrive at the same re- 
sults. By William J. Reilly. Reprinteg 
from The International Journal of Ethics, 
October, 1926, p. 88:24. 


Two Types of Industrial Research 

The author makes a distinction between 
the experimental and the statistical tech. 
nique. The statistical method makes no 
attempt to interfere with the course of af. 
fairs, but studies events as they occur in 
life or after they have occurred. The ex. 
perimental inquiry controls the conditions 
under which the events it studies occur, 

To summarize, then, the statistical type 
of inquiry has the advantages of unob- 
trusiveness, relative inexpensiveness, popu- 
larity as a method in business, and close- 
ness to life and actuality. But overshadow- 
ing all these, the experimental method has 
the advantage that circumstances under 
which significant events occur are purpose- 
fully controlled, leading to more exact find- 
ings. 

Both statistical and experimental re- 
search have a legitimate place in industry 
in satisfying the growing demand for 
facts. It is important for the research 
worker in placing facts before the execu- 
tive to make clear the distinction between 
the two sorts of, findings. If the research 
worker finds that he is limited in his at- 
tempts to obtain useful facts from the 
existing records of the firm, he can at 
least clarify his position and point out 
how these facts may be obtained if policies 
are carried out with a minimum of small 
variations. By Max Freyd. Harvard 
Business Review, April, 1927, p. 292:5. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardisation, 


Waste 


What Simplification Has Done for Our 
Business 

The Vice President of the Bronson and 

Townsend Company (wholesale hard- 

ware) describes how they eliminated 31 


per cent of unprofitable stock items, 56 
per cent of customers and 28 per cent 
of territories, with the result that net 
profits increased 35 per cent in 3 years 
and the percentage of “net” to “sales” in- 
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creased 68 per cent. By L. H. Bronson. 


System, June, 1927, p. 72:3. 


Trade Analysis 
This documnt issued by the Colorado 
State Board for Vocational Education con- 
sists of three parts, one dealing with trade 
analysis, its meaning, uses, procedure and 
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methods of keeping an analysis up to 
date; another dealing with methods of 
making the analysis, a section on classi- 
fication of trade content and an appendix 
giving a sample of a portion of an analy- 
sis of the paper hangers’ trade together 
with suggested uses of the analysis. By 
H. A. Tiemann. The Colorado State 
Board for Vocational Education. 68 pages. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Distributor vs. Manufacturer Selling 
Direct 

The purchasing agent must learn to dis- 
criminate between the distributor who car- 
ries a large inventory on hand and the 
“brokerage office” which has only a stock 
of samples on hand and cannot make de- 
liveries. The latter simply like to go under 
that name for the prestige it may bear. 
These offices sometimes issue “bargain 
sheets,” which a reliable distributor will 
never do. 

By shipping to the distributor the manu- 
facturer is able to please a hundred custo- 
mers instead of one, as would be the case 
when the purchasing agent places orders 
directly with the manufacturer. With the 
distributor at the back-door, so to speak, 
the purchasing agent has available millions 
of dollars’ worth of merchandise which can 
be delivered the same day if necessary. 

It is, in fact, the tendency of the manu- 
facturers today to close up the large ware- 
houses which they formerly maintained and 
handle this business through a reliable dis- 
tributor. By C. K. Gartner. The Chicago 
Purchasor, May, 1927, p. 20:3. 


Pacifiers in the Foreign Trade 

In every foreign trade center, every day 
in the year, American consuls are called 
upon to help in disentanglements and ex- 
planations of trade disputes. In Paris, for 
example, a fair-sized proportion of the 
consular staff is constantly busy with 
everything from trade disputes over ship- 
ments of scrap iron, to reports on the 


probable value of Normandy as a market 
for American onions. Trouble often arises 
over the unreliability of the export agent; 
should 
thoroughly the standing of the brokerage 
house with which they deal. Another dif- 


ficulty is the interpretation of apparently 


American producers investigate 


identical terms, as for instance the simi- 
larity between the French words dur and 
durum, a misunderstanding of which led to 
a two-year hiatus in macaroni wheat trade 
between France and the United States. 
These two factors constitute the most im- 
trade. By 
May, 


portant lessons in foreign 
Mitchell V. Charnley. 
1927, p. 14:4. 


Business, 


Should the Sales Manager Be a Member 
of the Board? 

Ten companies tell why their sales man- 
agers are members of the Board of Di- 
rectors and show some of the benefits ac- 
cruing from this policy. The president 
of the Printz-Biederman Company states 
that giving the sales manager a place on 
the board keeps him thinking profits as 
well as sales, and the treasurer of the 
Chain Products Company states that the 
sales manager’s view helps to clarify any 
situation. A corporation managed solely 
from statistics and reports lacks the vital- 
ity, aggressiveness and agility of one whose 
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contacts are tempered by closer human 
contacts. The other companies contribut- 
ing their opinions are Columbus Show 
Case Company, Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., 
The Arco Co., American Multigraph Co., 
Miller Rubber Co., the Joyce-Cridland Co., 
Chain Products Co., and Federal Foun- 
dry Supply Co. Sales Management, June 
11, 1927, p. 1095:4. 


Keeping in Place in the Style Cycle 

Several general principles are drawn by 
the author as follows: 

1. A manufacturer or a merchant of 
style goods must recognize his position in 
the style cycle and govern his production 
and distribution policies accordingly. All 
three cases given in the article exemplify 
this. 
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2. The same store cannot cover success. 
fully both the “distinctiveness” and the 
“emulation” phases of the style cycle, Al- 
ton case. 

3. A women’s high-grade specialty store 
must rely largely upon appeal to the buy- 
ing motive of distinctiveness. Alton case, 

4. The success of a style in the preced. 
ing stage is requisite to its development 
into the next stage of the cycle. Farring- 
ton case. 

5. Merchandising objectives as well as 
methods are different in each of the three 
phases of the style cycle. Greater coop- 
eration will be secured if the several links 
in the merchandising chain operate in the 
same stage of the cycle. Allernet case, 
Case Studies in Business. Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, April, 1927, p. 345:6. 


Buying, Receiving, Storing and Shipping 


Sound Buying Policies, Co-operation 
Cut Supply Cost 

Some of the points which are briefly out- 
lined are: 1. Centralization of all purchas- 
ing activities in one department is the first 
essential. 2. Study of store supply needs 
is the next step. 3. Study of supply wastes 
is sure to yield definite dollar results. 4. 
Comparison of quality used in stores of 
similar type. 5. Proper specifications. 6. 
Development of tests. 7. Study of re- 
sources. 8. Study of market and trend of 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House 


Methods for Measuring Service 

A discussion of three scientific ways to 
estimate how a store’s customer is served. 
Three methods in ordinary use are a 
scrutiny of profits, the digestion of the 
chief executive, and the casual comment 
overheard from people passing through the 
store. Three more objective methods are 
a study of complaints from the bureau of 
adjustment, service shopping, and service 
interviewing outside the store which meas- 
ures customer attitude. By Dr. W. W. 
Charters. The Bulletin of the N. R. D. 
G. 4., June 1927, p. 306:4. 


prices. 9. Need of supply control system. 

There are five main reasons why co-op- 
erative buying of supplies is sound from 
the standpoint of economics: 1. It en- 
courages the adoption of scientific stand- 
ards and methods. 2. Through standardi- 
zation of product it reduces manufactur- 
ing costs. 3. It reduces selling costs of 
the manufacturer. 4. It reduces overhead 
expense of stores. 5. It eliminates waste. 
By Daniel Bloomfield. Store Operation, 
June, 1927, p. 14:4. 


Organs, Advertising 


Major Problems of American Banking 
Is One of Distribution 

It is argued that salesmanship and ad- 
vertising bank or trust service are not 
matters that concern only the publicity and 
new business departments, but must enlist 
co-ordinated response of the organization 
from directors and executive helmsmen 
down to the office boy. When bankers set 
up their advertising budget they should 
make a survey of the personal qualifications 
of their employees. Banking America has 
not sensed, as a general thing, and is not 
paying the market price for that intangible, 








yet vital sales sense in its rank and file. 
In its successful eagerness to perfect the 
machine, it is still undeveloped when it 
comes to interpreting and explaining to 
the lay mind the many uses and necessi- 
ties of what it creates. By J. A. Price. 
Trust Companies, May, 1927, p. 627 :4. 


Consumer Advertising—Fabricating 
Materials 
This is the analysis of the desirability 
of using consumer advertising in a particu- 
lar case in which it appeared not to have 
permanent value though a value in an in- 
troductory way in so far as success means 
increased sales. Each case has to be de- 
cided separately on the specific conditions 
pertaining to the particular product. Case 
Studies in Business. Harvard Business Re- 
view, April, 1927, p. 350:8. 


The Use of Advertising During 
Depression 
This article may be summarized by the 
following suggestions : 
1. That increased magazine advertising 
during depression generally resulted in an 





A Complete Program for Training 
Salesmen 


A complete course of training for both 
old and new salesmen of the Paige-De- 
troit Motor Car Company is presented. 
Although it provides the new man with the 
information he needs to make an early 
success, yet its greatest benefits come from 
the increased efficiency of the older sales- 
men. While the course as used is given 
by correspondence, it can be adapted for 
resident schools or a definitely planned 
resident study course. It lasts for fifteen 
weeks. A feature of the course is the 
weekly meetings that are held by each 
distributor for the men who are taking 
correspondence instruction. To assist the 
man in charge of these meetings, a set 
of questions and problems for discussion 
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increase in sales relative to the sales of 
competitors who did not make such in- 


creases. 

2. That reduction in advertising during 
depression generally resulted in a greater 
falling off of sales than occurred with 
firms which did no consumer advertising. 


3. That different classes of commodi- 
ties respond in different degree to changes 
in advertising. In general, it may be said 
that these differences are in keeping with 
accepted statements concerning consumers’ 
buying habits. 

4. If, in some cases, the decrease in 
magazine advertising has been offset by 
art increase in the use of newspapers or 
other mediums, the comparisons indicate 
that such change of medium has not re- 
sulted in larger sales. 

5. The increase in sales which appat- 
ently accompanies increased advertising 
during depression does not necessarily in- 
dicate an increase in profits; it has been 
impossible to cunsider the profit aspect of 
the problem in this study. By Roland S. 
Vaile. Harvard Business Review, April, 
1927, p. 323:8. 





are provided, with the outline for a sales 
demonstration in which both the correct and 
the incorrect uses of the material sent to 
the student are made. Dartnell Sales Data, 
June 4, 1927. 7 pages. 


The Branch Manager’s Job 

The branch manager’s duties usually in- 
clude: sales, credits, collections, stock, 
shipping, advertising, accounting, purchas- 
ing, reports, statistics, office management. 
Twenty-four conditions which have been 
found to cause friction between the branch 
manager and branch office salesmen, with 
brief explanations, are also listed, followed 
by twenty-five principal daily activities, and 
a general summary of procedure that will 
assist in ironing out strained relations be- 
tween the general sales manager and the 
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branch manager—also between the branch 
manager and his salesmen. By Walter F. 
Wyman. Marketing, May 28, 1927, p. 435: 
3. 
i] 
Pinch Hitting Sales Tactics That Save 
the Big Order 
Many of the difficulties and objections 
in the way of closing the big prospects 
are nothing but mental hazards erected in 
the mind of the salesman on the job. In- 
stead of approaching the big buyers with 
a carefully organized set of reasons why 
they should buy one product in preference 
to others the salesman spends his time 
thinking of reasons why it will be impos- 
sible for him to get the order. Some ex- 
periences are related in closing big orders, 
proving that objections are often entirely 


in the mind of the salesman. By Paul W. 
Jones. Sales Management, June 11, 1927, 
p. 1098:5. 


Should Sales Discount Be Charged as a 
Selling Expense? 

It is important to charge sales discount 
as a sales expense for two reasons: 1. 
To show the true cost of selling in each 
sales territory or district. 2. To make the 
cost of selling under different methods com- 
parable. The Hood Rubber Products Com- 
pany follows this procedure: it bills its 
goods to its branches at selling price. If 
the products are sold for less than this 
price, the discount allowed is recorded as 
a selling expense. The list price is the 


Survey Course in Accounting. By Wes- 
ley James McCarty and L. Cleveland 
Amidon. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1926. 469 pages. $5.00. 

Education and the Individual. By Ar- 
thur J. Jones. Century Co., New York, 
1926. 207 pages. $2.00. 

Education For Adults and Other Es- 

says. By Frederick Paul Keppel. 


Columbia University Press, New York, 
1926. 94 pages. 


$2.00. 
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amount the company expects the salesmen 
to get for the various items. The mana- 
gers, however, have the discretion to allow 
a discount from the regular selling price 
under certain conditions. The expense jp 
terms of sales of each branch manager js 
carefully budgeted and he is expected to 
sell at a certain fixed per cent to sales, If 
he allows too much discount, his expense 
ratio will exceed his budget and he will be 
required to make an explanation. 

The amount of discount from list de. 
pends largely upon the selling ability of the 
sales manager; a good salesman can sel{ 
standard goods without giving much dis- 
count. By Dr. J. R. Hilgert. Printers 
Ink, June 9, 1927, p. 153 :2. 

Who Shall Own the Salesman’s Car? 

A survey of the use of automobiles by 
salesmen in sales work shows that there 
is a growing tendency toward salesmen 
ownership. The outstanding condition 
which makes it wise for the firm to own the 
salesman’s car, however, is that of the per- 
sonal finances of the salesmen. When the 
single salesman’s earnings do not run 
higher than $2,500 a year, the company 
should own the car; when the married 
salesman’s earnings are $3,500 or less, the 
house should also own the car. A résumé 
of the conditions under which the house or 
the salesman should own the car are given, 
also the kind of car, and other details. 
By J. J. Witherspoon. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, June, 1927, p. 44:4. 





How To Win An Argument. 
ard C. Borden 


By Rich- 
and Alvin C. Busse. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1926. 166 


pages. $2.00. 

A Small Stockholder. By John T. 
Broderick. Robson & Adee, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., 1926. 127 pages. $2.00. 

What Investors Should Know. By 
Frederick Harrison. Wall Street In- 
vestors Audit Co., New York, 1926. 
78 pages. 



























smen Under College Towers. By Michael 
lana- Earls. Macmillan, New York, 1926. 142 
low pages. $1.50. 

Price Bolshevism in Trade Unions. By John 





A. Dyche. Boni & Liveright, New York, 


e in 
1926. 224 pages. $2.00. 
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de- The Economic Basis of Fair Wages. 
the By Jacob D. Cox, Jr. Ronald Press, 
sell New York, 1926. 130 pages. $3.50. 
lis- To some of the keen observers of indus- 
rs? trial progress it appears that we are just 
approaching the dawn of realization of the 
economic truth which the author so ably 
j presents in this book. 
by While it would appear to be absolutely 
re axiomatic that nothing can be consumed 
en which is not produced; that money is only 
on a medium of exchange; and that therefore 
he “the only way to increase the real income 
t- of a people as contrasted with their money 
he income, is by increasing the total volume 
n of goods and services produced” through 
17 “increase of production per capita,” only 
d a surprisingly small number of people ap- 
le pear to know or act upon their knowledge 
é of this fact. 
r It is as the author says, “Science having 
1 begun with the study of the stars has only 
. just begun to pay attention to the more in- 
b tricate and complex problems of human 





conduct and the promotion of human well- 
being”; and this, despite the fact that “the 
whole world today is in need of economic 
enlightenment,” and, while “we have at- 
tained a comparatively high degree of 
political intelligence, in economic matters, 
we are (still) wandering in darkness.” 
This is true, notwithstanding the fact that 
the truths of economics are most vital, 
not only to our creature comforts, but also 
to our mental and spiritual welfare with 
which a proper standard of living is in- 
escapably bound up. 

The book is one that should be read and 
studied not only by industrial executives 
and teachers, but also by all lay readers. 
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By G. Lloyd Wil- 
son, Ph.D. D. Appleton & Company, 
New York, 1926. 433 pages. $3.50. 
By Gilbert Thomas 
F. S. Crofts & Co., New 
$3.50. 


Stephenson. 
York, 1926. 426 pages. 





In his preface, the author emphasises 
the importance of sound economic thought 
if we are to maintain in the future our 
American democracy and its ideals of lib- 
erty and equality. 

Chapter I—The Statement of the Prob- 
lem. This chapter states very effectively 
the erroneous, but almost universally held, 
conflicting and diametrically opposing, 
viewpoints of employer and employee as to 
the attainment of a proper standard of liv- 
ing and fair wages. 

Chapter Il—Wages and Living Costs. 
Discusses the elements of Production Cost, 
i. e., Labor Cost, Cost of Use of Land or 
Economic Rent, Cost of Raw Materials 
and Cost of Capital. 

This discussion follows the usual ortho- 
dox statement of economics, the treatment 
being necessarily so general that as usual 
it does not come down and home to the 
average reader as a personal experience 
and policy. 

The discussion is valuable, however, and 
demonstrates, first, that taken by itself, 
there is no advantage in a higher wage 
level, and second, “That wage levels are 
governed by economic force and condition 

. world-wide which men are 
powerless to combat or overthrow.” 

Chapter III—The Laws of Money 
Wages. Next comes a discussion of “The 
Problem of Relative Wages,” the Law of 
Supply and Demand and the conclusion that 
internationally the difference in wages is 
due to the difference in this efficiency and 
productivity of labor and management and 
that the Best Wage Level is that which 
results in 100 per cent operation of industry 
and full employment. 
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Chapter IV—The Laws of Prices. This 
chapter traces the working out of the law 
of supply and demand in the survival of 
the fittest industrially, through larger prof- 
its secured through high general efficiency. 

Chapter V—The Law of Real Wages 
or The Standard of Living. The High 
Wage Fallacy is shown up, and the effect 
of large scale production in increasing the 
purchasing power of wages is vividly and 
effectively traced through the last century. 

Chapter VI—What Are Fair Wages? 
This chapter points to the value of an im- 
portant scientific attack upon the problem, 
using the full knowledge of existing ex- 
perience and facts, such facts for example, 
as this—that a high standard of living 
and high wages follow high average pro- 
duction. The cause is the high production, 
not the high wages as is so often errone- 
ously thought. 

Collective Bargaining, Hours of Labor 
and Restrictive Regulation come in for ex- 
cellent discussion. 

Chapter VII—Improving the Standard of 
Living. This last chapter might well have 
developed to greater degree the value of 
many of the progressive policies toward 
greater production and lower costs through 
such activities as, for example, Standardi- 
zation, Simplification, and the Elimination 
of Waste in Industry. 

The absolute need of “restoring per- 
sonal incentives” as the means of securing 
the highest productivity for the employee, 
employer and capital, is stressed and the 
author shows the fallacy of the usual fear 
of over production and concludes that, if 
America is to retain its proud position, 
with the highest standard of living in the 
world, we must continue to give free play 
to that individualism, individual liberty 
and individual initiative, through equal op- 
portunity and fair play to all, which has 
put us in our present position. 

To that end, we should dedicate ourselves 
through spreading wide the knowledge of 
economics so ably expounded by the au- 


thor. 
: Vircit M. PALMER, 


Engineer of Industrial Economy, 
Eastman Kodak Company. 
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Merchandising. Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York, 1927. 10 
volumes. $98.00. 


The value of the Modern Business Course 
issued by the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute has encouraged them to issue this 
ten volume course on Modern Merchandis. 
ing which is designed for the executives of 
retail stores, large and small, but which is 
also of very substantial value to those busi- 
ness executives who sell through the retaj! 
trade and who can profit from more up- 
to-date acquaintanceship with modern retail 
store management. The ten volumes jn. 
clude the following: 


“The Science of Business,” by Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, Professor of Government, New 
York University. 

“Store Management and Business Or- 
ganization,” by J. W. Knapp, President, 
J. W. Knapp Department Store. 

“Financing,” by Leo Greendlinger, Vice 
President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
and Percy H. Johnston, President, Chemi- 
cal National Bank of New York. 

“Merchandise Control,” by Professor 
Albert W. Frey, Dartmouth College and 
Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“Buying,” by John Allen Murphy and 
John Block, Secretary, Kirby, Block & 
Fisher. 

“Selling,” by Raymond J. Comyns and 
John G. Jones, of Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute. 

“Advertising,” by Amos Parrish, Store 
Counselor, and Burt MacBride, Associate 
Director, Amos Parrish & Co. 

“Credits-Collections-Correspondence,” by 
Dwight E. Beebe, New York University 
and G. S. Childs, Vice President, Pitcairn 
Aviation, Inc., and Giles S. Courtney, New 
York University. 

“Accounting,” by Dean John T. Madden, 
New York University. 

“Business Law,” by R. W. Barrett, Gen- 
eral Counsel, Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

The text may readily be used not only as 
part of the regular course, but also as a 
constant source of reference on problems 
in business as they come up. The reading 
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of the text is carefully directed over a 
twelve months period by staff members 
of the Institute. Twenty reading guides 
tell what to read and why, a new guide 
being issued every eighteenth day for a full 
year. In addition, lectures have been pre- 
pared by the heads of successful retail or- 
ganizations covering a wide variety of 
topics that are intended to show, first how 
principles discussed in the course have been 
actually applied, second, to give further in- 
formation about large and highly developed 
business concerns, and third, to bring the 
reader into a closer touch with a wide 
circle of representative men of affairs. 

Another feature of the course is the Re- 
tail Trade Bulletin providing a wide range 
of information on the trend of business, 
prices and production. A personal inquiry 
service meets the needs of the reader in 
regard to specific business problems which 
may have been suggested by the reading of 
the volumes and lectures or by cases com- 
ing up in the course of daily business. 

The course is built on the assumption that 
of the 85 percent of men who go into re- 
tail business, the largest proportion fail 
because of incompetence and inexperience, 
lack of capital coming second. 

If the Modern Merchandising Course can 
take as large a place in improving the 
efficiency of retail merchandising as the 
“Modern Business Course” has in develop- 
ing the innate capacities of thousands of 
business executives, it will have served 
American business men and even the con- 
suming public in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. A survey of the volumes gives every 
reason to believe that it will do so. 





W. J. Dona tp. 
Financing Automobiles Sales. By Wil- 
liam A. Grimes. A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 


1926. 112 pages. $2.50. 

After one of our members was asked to 
review this book the following reply was 
received : 

“By today’s mail I am returning ‘Financ- 
ing Automobile Sales.’ I have read the 
book three times and find it is rather a 
poor amateur effort, such as would be 
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warranted by the size of the prize—$300. 
When one considers that it was brought 
out under such exceptional auspices as 
the Chicago Trust Company, Harold G. 
Moulton, Ralph E. Heilman, etc., etc., we 
would not care to tell our exact opinion of 
it and, therefore, I am returning it to you 
with the hope that you will either forget 
that you have the book to review, or turn 
it over to someone who will be either 
more truthful or less truthful than I am.” 
(An Economist in a Bank.) 





Industrial Education. By Homer J. 
Smith, Ph. D. The Century Company, 
New York, 1927. 334 pages. $2.50. 

The wide variety of theory and practice, 
which has characterized the development of 
industrial training and education, has been 
assembled and brought to a focus, for the 
purpose of illuminating future procedure. 
Desirable features of the present and past 
have been placed side by side with other 
features which experience has shown to be 
undesirable, and through comparison, valu- 
able deductions have been made. The au- 
thor has presented and described a com- 
plex situation in an unsually clear and 
comprehensible manner, and furthermore 
has sifted it for the purpose of more per- 
fectly pointing out the eleménts which may 
be retained with profit. 

Unlike many books dealing with similar 
subjects, this one is not a discussion of 
theory, but rather a presentation of facts 
furnished by leaders of long experience in 
industry and education. The facts given 
indicate a realization of the great possibili- 
ties of training and education for and in in- 
dustry, since they name the deficiencies and 
point out the ways toward more enlightened 
performance. Based upon the facts se- 
cured, definite suggestion is made as to the 
best known methods of selecting and 
rating instructors, of setting and applying 
standards of the learner’s accomplishment, 
and of organizing special courses of train- 

ing. Particular attention has been given 
to the personal fitness and details of train- 
ing for industrial instructors and educa- 
tional directors. 
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The entire work is based upon the idea 
that intelligent procedure, in training in- 
dustrial educators, and in directing indus- 
trial education, demands an analysis of the 
situation. It proceeds further to make the 
analysis and to use it, as a foundation for 
plans and suggestions, just as industrial 
leaders have long used similar methods to 
assist in selection, standardization and im- 
provement of the several factors entering 
into production. 

Dean M. SCHWEICKHARD, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


No-Par Stock. By Carl B. Robbins. 
Ronald Press, New York, 1927. 215 
pages. $4.00. 

This book is timely because of the im- 
portance of this subject at the present time 
to bankers, financiers, and the public in 
general, in that it assembles in a short and 
readable volume the heretofore scattered 
and fragmentary information on this de- 
parture from the old method of valuing 
stock at par. The author has divided the 
subject in two parts with an appendix. 
Part I treats of the legal, financial and eco- 
nomic aspects. Part II explains the sub- 
jec. from the point of view of the ac- 
countant. The Appendix gives a synopsis 
of the no-par stock laws and the biblio- 
graphy that has been made use of in the 
compilation of this work. The author is 
to be commended for his unbiased attitude. 
He points out with clearness and precision 
the advantages and disadvantages that go 
with this class of stock. 

No-par stock has become in recent years 
very popular with all large financial cor- 
porations and they now seem to prefer 
it when forming or reorganizing large 
business projects. This volume is a guide 
ds how to best adapt the stock issue to a 
particular case. Throughout the work, 
the author quotes court citations interpret- 
ing the various questions that have arisen 
in this type of stock to support his asser- 
tions. 

It is very important for one to know 
in advance what the result of a change 


from par to no-par stock will mean and 
in this book we find a clear picture of the 
situation. It is also of advantage to know 
something about the laws Governing the 
taxation of such shares and the reader will 
find this subject treated in a simple and 
understandable manner. The synopses of 
the no-par stock laws in the various states 
which have authorized the issuance of this 
class of stock will be found to be of ip. 
estimable value for ready reference. Fo. 
lowing the Appendix there is a complete 
and carefully arranged index and all of the 
questions which were brought up in a 
recent discussion on no-par stock by the 
members of the American Management As. 
sociation can be satisfactorily answered 
by consulting it, as the author has included 
every phase of the subject in this interesting 
volume. 


WiiaAM T. Nortine, Treasurer, 
United Fruit Company, 


Vacations for Industrial Workers, By 
Charles M. Mills. Ronald Press, New 
York, 1927. 313 pages. $5.00. 


Mr. Mills has written the first intensive 
and exhaustive study of vacations to he 
produced in this country. The volume con- 
stitutes the first in a research series to be 
sponsored by the Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc. It is a welcome addition to 
the specialized personnel literature, and it 
sets a high standard of disinterested ex- 
position for the subsequent studies in this 
series. Although because of the nature 
of the subject the author is forced to draw 
extensively upon foreign experience, he also 
brings together in an interesting and ef- 
fective way all the current American data 
on this increasingly important subject. It 
might perhaps have strengthened the whole 
presentation if the author had been willing 
to venture his own opinion about the sound- 
ness of vacation policies and the tendencies 
which might constructively be advocated 
for use in this country. The discrepancy 
between the vacation practice of manual 
and clerical employees, for example, is s0 
completely indefensible that a further con- 
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sideration of the philosophy of vacations, 
to say nothing of their effect on workers’ 
psychology, would have been interesting. 
More than that: it would have been an 
influence in helping to clarify the Ameri- 
can procedure on this particular personnel 
procedure, which is at such a formative 
stage that anything which will help toward 
its more consistent and intelligent applica- 
tion to American factories will be a boon. 
Orpway TEaD, 
Department of Industry, 
The New York School of Social Work. 


The Financial Policy of Corporations. 
By Arthur Stone Dewing. Ronald 
Press, New York, 1927. 
$10.00. 

A Treatise on Stock Without Par Value 
of Ordinary Business Corporations. 
By Cornelius W. Wickersham. Mat- 
thew Bender & Company, New York, 
1927. 188 pages. $5.00. 


Main Street and Wall Street. By William 
Z. Ripley. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1926 and 1927. 353 pages. $2.50. 
These three books constitute three widely 

different approaches to a big subject. 

Professor Dewing’s book is a revised 
and enlarged edition of his work on the 
financial structure and capital policies of 
corporations. 

There is no other book like it. It brings 
together sound policy and tested experi- 
ence, from an abundance of examples, for 
most of the contingencies that are encoun- 
tered in corporate finance. 

Throughout the book, there is ample evi- 
dence that Professor Dewing has main- 
tained close contact with practical corpora- 
tion affairs, though for a number of years 
he has been a member of the Faculty at 
Harvard University, where he now occupies 
the chair of Associate Professor of Finance. 

Mr. Wickersham’s book is also written 
from an intimate practical knowledge of 
the subject. 

Stock without par value was first pro- 
posed by a Committee of the New York 
Bar headed by the late Francis Lynde Stet- 


1281 pages. 
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son, because it was realized that stock 
without par value had misled the unwary 
far more frequently than it had ever pro- 
tected the cautious. 

Since stock without par value was first 
authorized by the New York Legislature 
in 1912, the soundness of this proposal has 
commended it to practically the entire pub- 
lic for, as Mr. Wickersham shows, thirty- 
seven other states have since authorized 
such stock. 

To this well-nigh universal acceptance 
of stock without par value, Professor Rip- 
ley registers a sharp dissent. 

Both Professor Dewing and Professor 
Ripley are Harvard professors, but there 
the similarity ends. 

In the flaming advertisements that for 
weeks preceded the publication of “Main 
Street and Wall Street,” the point most 
emphasized was that it would include Pro- 
fessor Ripley’s “famous Atlantic Monthly 
articles which stirred Wall Street to its 
foundations.” 

“This is not a so-called muck-raking en- 
terprise,’ says Professor Ripley in his 
prefatory Personal Note. 

“This startling exposé of present-day 
financial methods” is, however, his descrip- 
tion of the book in his “blurb.” 

The reader thus may take his choice. 

Earlier attempts by others to discuss this 
subject Professor Ripley deplores as “too 
promiscuously accusative.” 

This criticism is interesting, in view of 
Professor Ripley's own vocabulary, in 
which “skullduggery,” “grave abuse,” “un- 
holy alliance,” “attemped rape of the vot- 
ing power,” “egregious malversation,” “ful- 
guration,” “devilish ingenuity,” “kaleido- 
scopic transmogrification,” “crowning in- 
famy,” “obscuration,” “highly iniquitous,” 
“obfuscation” and “new fangled gewgaws” 
are a few of the gems. 

Whether to offset, or to sanctify, his 
pretty taste in epithets, Professor Ripley 
on the title page chastely describes himself 
simply as “Nathaniel Ropes Professor of 
Political Economy, Harvard University.” 


GiLBert H. MontacueE, 
New York Bar. 
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American Labor and American Democ- 
racy. By William English Walling. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1926. 165 
pages. $3.00. 

Mr. Walling has made a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of the labor 
movement as an agency of social control. 
The -first half of the book describes and 
analyzes the political activities of the 
American Federation of Labor since 1906. 
Previous to 1906 the unions had, except 
for occasional political efforts, depended 
almost solely upon economic action. Since 
then they have increasingly interested them- 
selves in politics. Nine chapters trace the 
efforts of labor to elect labor representa- 
tives, maintain non-partisan but effective 
political attitudes, force legislation that 
would permit labor organizations to carry 
through their programs, effect combinations 
with farmer and progressive groups, and 
build legislative blocs. The increasingly 
effective organization by which employers 
have resisted and recently, in important 
matters, checkmated labor, is contrasted 
with labor’s methods. 


The next three chapters depict labor’s 
appeals to the consumer to join with labor 
in a campaign against profiteers, the ex- 
ploiters of natural resources, and those 
who would hold wages down to a cost of 
living basis instead of enabling them to 
rise pari passu with increasing national 
efficiency. Here labor is seen endeavoring 
to ally itself with those portions of the 
public interested in social justice rather 
than in class interests. 

The second half of the book deals with 
labor and government, both industrial gov- 
ernment and public administration. Em- 
ployers who have not studied the actual 
program, as contrasted with the alleged 
program, of the American labor movement 
will do well to read these chapters. They 
expound authoritatively the attitude of 
American labor to our capitalistic system 
of industry, and to socialism, the reason 
labor has embarked upon capitalistic enter- 
prises, particularly banking and insurance; 
the attitude of the unions toward “em- 
ployee representation” and the distinctions 
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they make between genuine unions and com. 
pany unions; the decreasing interest of 
labor in government ownership of indus- 
tries; and what labor believes it js entitled 
to expect from the government, 

It is an important book and one which 
employers equally with labor men and sty. 
dents of labor history ought to read, 


Don D. LEscontr, 


Professor of Economics, 
The University of Wisconsin, 





Atlas of Wholesale Grocery Territories, 
Prepared by J. W. Millard. Domestic 
Commerce Series, No. 7. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 157 
pages. 

This is an extremely valuable document 
for any marketing executive who is inter. 
ested in trade territories. While it is pre. 
pared primarily for the wholesale grocery 
trade, it would be most suggestive for other 
national marketing organizations as well, 





The Labor Problem in the U. S. and 
Great Britain. By Warren B. Catlin. 
Harpers, New York, 1926. 639 pages. 
$3.50. 

To the author of this volume, “the labor 
problem” is the problem of dealing with the 
grievances of the workers against the sys- 
tem of modern capitalism. Thus by the 
selection of a point of view he disposes of 
the question as to whether we have a 
labor problem or a series of labor problems, 
and, consequently, his treatise is in the 
nature of a critical presentation of the 
cause of the workers. 

Following a discussion of the nature of 
his problem, resting upon its three part 
opposition of interests; the worker inter- 
est, the employer interest, and the public 
interest, he'traces the origin and sources 
of the wage earning class. Part II presents 
“the lamentations of labor”; Part II], 
Unionism; Part IV, Labor Politics; and 
Part V, Collectivism. In its subject matter 
the discussion covers much the same range 
of topics found in other introductory texts 
on labor. Here is, however, considerable 
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variance in organization and in his selection 
of evidence, as well as in interpretation. 

The volume displays noteworthy erudi- 
tion; a wide array of literature has been 
combed, and the text is replete with foot- 
note references. In respect to interpreta- 
tion there is evidence throughout the text 
of a sincere attempt to be both accurate 
and fair; negative as well as positive evi- 
dence is marshalled against both the posi- 
tion taken and the methods employed by 
the workers. 

The reviewer, however, finds himself 
frequently in disagreement with the au- 
thor on specific points in the discussion. 
It would appear that too much effect has 
been made to present a “case” for labor. 
This appears in both the selection and in- 
terpretation of subject matter bearing upon 
specific phases of the problem. Viewed 
generally, it is a one-sided or certainly an 
incomplete discussion. The employer’s side 
of the labor problem appears to be quite 
completely ignored, and the case for the 
worker rather over-stated. 

R. W. Stone, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Relations, 
University of Chicago. 


Personality and Business Ability Analy- 
sis. By Newman L. Hoopingarner. A. 
W. Shaw, Chicago, 1927. 89 pages. 
This is the first of a pair of volumes (the 

second not yet published) on “Business 


Personality and Its Development.” It has 
three main divisions, besides a brief intro- 
duction and summary. The first (and major 
part) is a series of “Business Personality 
Tests,” designed to measure twelve traits 
of personality which are taken as funda- 
mental, and which, according to the au- 
thor, have been demonstrated to be of 
far greater importance for vocational suc- 
cess than is either technical knowledge 
or skill. The second part is a key to the 
tests, sealed to prevent preliminary coach- 
ing. The third part consists of a further 
guide to the analysis of interests and ap- 
titudes; it proves to be rather sketchy in 
character, and is not accompanied by any 
suggestions as to the practical utilization of 
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the findings; although it is intimated that 
this discussion will be continued in the 
companion volume. 

The “tests” for the twelve traits turn 
out to consist mainly of self-analysis ques- 
tionnaires, designed to reveal the individu- 
al’s opinion about his usual or probable 
attitude toward various classes of situation. 
These situations are, as a rule, described 
in very general terms, evidently intended 
to refer to vocational activities. The sub- 
ject answers the questions by checking 
“Yes,” or “No,” or “Neither yes or no”; 
and his answers, weighted and _ totalled, 
yield his score on the test. For several 
traits these questions are supplemented by 
self-administered, objective tests, usually of 
the mental alertness or general intelligence 
type. In spite of a brief disclaimer in the 
early pages of the book, the language used 
in discussing the traits is likely to lead 
the uninformed to think of these traits as 
mental units or entities or faculties. Each 
of the twelve “tests” yields a maximum of 
120 points, and for each trait a score of 
78 is asserted to be “average”; although no 
information is given as to how this average 
was obtained, of what sort of group it 
represents the average, or how the twelve 
tests were so constructed as to equalize the 
twelve averages at 78. 

On the whole, the book represents an 
undertaking praiseworthy in purpose, but 
not wholly satisfying to the critical reader, 
either as a practical instrument or as a 
contribution to scientific method. The nov- 
ice who has never tried systematic self- 
analysis may find it a profitable and sug- 
gestive guide, whether or not he takes the 
trouble to compute his score. How the em- 
ployer can use it in vocational selection (one 
of the uses proposed by the author in his 
introductory statement) is not so clear; it 
is written from the standpoint of guidance 
rather than selection; while the use of the 
book itself as a text-blank and the expen- 
sive necessity of purchasing an additional 
copy for every person to be tested will 
limit its appeal. The personnel worker 
who has worried over the exceedingly 
dubious diagnostic significance of such 
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highly generalized trait-names as “Thor- 
oughness” or “Decision” or “Concentration” 
or “Knowledge,” will continue to look for 
something which more adequately embodies 
the better critical and objective examination 
methods, carried on with reference to spe- 
cific occupational situations. 

Forrest A. K1InGssury, 

Department of Psychology, 
The University of Chicago. 





A Sales Manager’s Field Letters to His 
Men. By W. Livingston Larned. Har- 
per & Bros. New York, 1926. 253 
pages. $3.50. 

This book consists of thirty intensely 
personal documents, each, except one, ad- 
dressed in letter form, to a differently 
named salesman and each dealing with some 
practical problem commonly found among 
the members of a travelling sales force. 
One of the letters is addressed “Dear Son” 
and the keynote of the book, its reada- 
bility and perhaps its greatest value to 
some Sales Managers, will be found in the 
fact that practically all of the thirty might 
have been so addressed. 

The author states that in compiling “A 
Sales Manager’s Field Letters to His Men” 
he has had recourse to correspondence col- 
lected over a period of three years past 
from among the current letters of a sea- 
soned Sales Manager. Certain it is that 
the Sales Manager was one who actually 
knew at first hand what the problems of 
a road force really are and that he dealt 
with them in a human and interesting way 
calculated to carry inspiration even when 
the criticism was sharp, direct and personal. 
A tremendous wealth of detail, practical 
advice and suggestion, make the book a 
valuable one to any Salesman, but the tone 
and method are best reserved for the use 
of such Sales Managers as are absolutely 
sure of their own ability to sell and of 
their personal interest and hearty personal 
good will toward their Salesmen. 

Seasoned Sales Managers will recognize 
in many of the letters that type of ‘make 
a man” letter which is remembered and 
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thankfully referred to perhaps years after. 
ward by many a successful veteran Sales. 
man as marking a definite turning Point 
in his career. The Sales Manager who 
wrote the letters in this book knew that 
in handling his men it was not sufficient 
to merely impart knowledge, and constantly 
strove by illustration and comparison to 
deepen knowledge to the point of realiza. 
tion. These illustrations are among the 
happiest things in the book and are 59 
“meaty” and “pat” with regard to the sub- 
ject under consideration that Sales Mana- 
gers reading them will feel a strong im. 
pulse to get busy at once and write “An 
Open Letter to the Field Force.” 

The Table of Contents of “A Sales 
Manager’s Field Letters to His Men” js 
in itself a delight. While it is a kind of 
catalogue-index of the sales and personal 
problems of a Field Force, the author has 
so happily phrased the problems that we 
get a mental picture of the situation before 
we read the letter or document, and some- 
how the phrasing sticks for future use, 
For instance, “The ‘Stars’ in Their Courses,” 


One thing the titles fail to reveal, how- 
ever, is the great wealth of detailed advice, 
informatic.1 and suggestions for Salesmen, 
which only by a clever process of compila- 
tion the author has been able to pack into 
each of the letters. It is this feature which 
makes the book of unusual value to the 
field men. 




























































































Sales Managers will recognize in the 
original author of the letters, whether they 
always agree with his conclusions or not, 
or approve or disapprove of his method of 
approach, one who knew salesmen and their 
problems and was an artist in his line. 
One so-called “hard-boiled” Branch House 
Manager for a big western packing com- 
pany while a visitor at the writer’s home 
devoted two days to reading the book to 
the exclusion of everything else, golf in- 
cluded, and finished it with the exclamation, 
“Good stuff—worth reading out loud.” 













































































Tom Jones MEEK, 
General Sales Manager, 
The Spirella Company, Incorporated. 
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